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THE HOOSIER REVIEW 


Received by the editor for review this month was the February 
number of Lincoln Lore. The feature article was the second part of 
*Lincoln's Attendance At Spiritualistic Seances.’’ The article sums 
up Lincoln’s interest in spiritualism with the following comment: 
«all we know about Lincoln and spiritualism has been provided by 
the spiritualists. The details are interesting, but can they be ac- 
cepted as facts?’’ The second article in Lincoln Lore is of greater 
interest to Indiana teachers. It concerns the magnificent reception 
given Lincoln when he stopped over at Indianapolis on his inaugural 
trip to Washington in 1861. The Lincoln train was met at the Illinois- 
Indiana state line by a welcoming committee of the Indiana Legis- 
lature which accompanied Lincoln to the Hoosier capital. Lincoln 
spoke briefly from the train to groups at Lafayette, Thorntown and 
Lebanon. On Lincoln's arrival in Indianapolis in the afternoon of 
February lith, the president-elect responded to an introduction by 
Governor Morton and then retired to the Bates House, where the 
president’s party stayed over night. The next morning at ten a.m., 
Lincoln spoke from the Bates House balcony. This was his only 
major address in Indiana after his election. An interesting item con- 
cerned the expense of the ‘‘magnificent reception." The entire cost 
was $423.38 which was a tidy sum for a reception in those days. 

Also received in the mail this month were the January and Feb- 
ruary issues of Outdoor Indiana. The January issue contained two 
short but interesting items. One, written by Wendell I.amb of Amboy, 
told of the remedies for different illnesses of the Miami Indians. Mr. 
Lamb recently camped out with some of the descendants of the Miami 
tribe, and be observed first- hand the application and use of such 
interesting remedies for wart removal, coughs, burns, etc. The second 
item of interest to Indiana history teachers was a Miami Indian Cal- 
endar. This calendar, showing the twelve months of the year, also 
showed the Indian names for the months and symbols illustrating the 
Indian names. 

The February number included an article by Arville Funk on ‘‘The 
Tom Lincolns- Hoosier Pioneers." It dealt with Lincoln’s boyhood 
in Indiana, attempting to show the Lincolns as typical Hoosier pio- 


neers. The article was illustrated with drawings of the Lincoln 
country by Constance Forsyth, reprinted from a little pamphlet 


“Lincoln, The Hoosier’’ published in 1927. 

This editor also had the opportunity to review three new books 
that should be of interest to Indiana history teachers and school 
librarians. The first was Louis Jolliet: Explorer of Rivers by Vir- 
ginia S. Eifert (Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, $4.00). This 
biography provides a lot of material on the French Period in the old 
Northwest and Canada, and should be added to any school library 
where Indiana History is taught in the school. The second book, The 
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Heartland (Indiana, Illinois, Ohio) by Walter Havighurst, is the latest 
volume in the Regions of America Series. The book covers Illinois 
and Ohio very well, but Indiana’s history is crammed into two short 
chapters with a few other scattered references. One entire chapter 
is devoted to Lincoln in Illinois, but Lincoln's Indiana years are 
covered in less than a page. The chapter on authors of the area has 
thirty-two pages, eighteen devoted to Illinois writers, nine pages 
devoted to Ohio writers and only five pages to Hoosiers. To make 
the Indiana insult deeper, the map of the area (of the three states), 
labels the Wabash River as the ''Maumee."' This volume will be a 
disappointment to students of Indiana History. 

The third book received this month was Lincoln's Воућооа, by 
Francis Marion Van Natter, formerly of Vincennes, just released for 
sale on Lincoln's birthday. It was published by Public Affairs Press 
and is priced at $4.50. Although the book does not treat the subject 
as well as Warren's book of a few years ago, the Lincoln story is 
made very interesting by Mr. Van Natter, and is a book that all 
Hoosiers will enjoy. Since there is a shortage of material on Lincoln 
in Indiana in print, this book will be a welcomed addition to any 
School library. 


FORGOTTEN HOOSIERS, No. 5 
LINCOLN'S HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTERS 


This month we pay tribute to three ‘‘unsung’’ Hoosiers of the 
pioneer period. These three men, Andrew Crawford, James Swaney 
(Sweeney), and Azel W. Dorsey were the Hoosier schoolmasters who 
taught Abraham Lincoln. 

When the Lincoln family first migrated to Indiana in 1816, young 
Abe and his sister Sarah did not have to worry about school because 
there was none in the Little Pigeon Creek community. The first 
school was opened in 1819-20. Andrew Crawford, who had moved 
into the community the year before, taught school for a session of 
two or three months. Crawford’s school was a ‘‘subscription school"! 
with the parents paying one or two dollars for each child they had 
enrolled in the school. 

Very little is known about Andrew Crawford's previous life. He 
had served as a Justice of the Peace in Spencer County and had 
performed many of the marriages in the Gentryville area. He was a 
bachelor of about thirty-five at the time he conducted Lincoln's 
first school term. He married Elizabeth Hargrove in Warrick County 
in November of 1820, so apparently he moved from the Lincoln 
neighborhood after the school term was over. 

Crawford attempted to teach ‘‘manners’’ as well as reading, 
writing and ciphering. Many stories have been handed down con- 
ceming the students and their practice of etiquette in answering the 
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door and introduction of guests, Crawford, as most of the other pio- 
neer teachers, stressed reading aloud from the Bible. 

Crawford’s school was typical of the one-room log schools of 
that period in Indiana It was built on the farm of Noah Gordon, 
about one and a half miles south of the Lincoln cabin. Gordon was 
the owner of a ‘‘horse mill" which the Lincolns and many of their 
neighbors patronized. Crawford's school was probably open from 
December to February or March. Pioneer schools usually ended by 
early March in order that the boys could help with the planting of 
the crops. 

Lincoln's second school was taught by James Swaney, who also 
has been recorded as James ''Sweeney." This second school was 
probably held in 1821- 22. 

Little more is known of Swaney than of Crawford. James Swaney 
was the son of a Michael Swaney who had moved to Indiana from 
Hardin County, Kentucky, just before the Lincolns. The Swaney 
family located in Warrick County near the then county - seat of 
Darlington. The parents died in 1817 and James and his sister, 
Charott, were left orphans. The two children were bound over to 
Azel W. Dorsey of Spencer County who was appointed their legal 
guardian. One of the provisions of the guardianship was that Dorsey 
was to provide the children with a common school education. 

In 1820, J ames reached twenty- one and having learned to *'read, 
write and cipher through the rule of three,’’ he was ready to teach 
in the pioneer schools. He was hired for the 1821- 22 school term. 
The schogl stood on the Hoskins farm in Jackson Township of 
Spencer County. The school was four and one-half miles southwest 
of the Lincoln farm. 

The school building was larger than the Crawford school and 
better constructed. It contained two fireplaces and was probably 
more comfortable during the cold December and January days. How- 
ever the four and a half mile walk each way probably kept young 
Abe from regular attendance at the Swaney school. Some accounts 
state that Abe actually attended only a few days at this school. 

In the reminiscences of several of the people who attended 
School with Lincoln in Indiana, it was the general opinion that Abe 
did not miss much by not regularly attending the Swaney school. 
Because of his great interest in reading, Abe was far ahead of any 
of the other students at the school, and some of his schoolmates 
claimed that he was ahead of the teacher. However, Swaney should 
be given credit for introducing Lincoln to some new books, including 
the Murray’s English Reader, which was supposed to be the best 
text of its day. Abe's stepmother, Sally Bush Lincoln, owned a copy 
of this volume and he spent many hours laboring over the exercises 
in the use of English. 

Little is known of Swaney's life after the one term that he taught 
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at the school on John Hoskins farm. On December 18, 1825, he 
married Sarah Jane Cranmore and apparently moved to another part 
of the county. In 1830, he lived in Rockport and at that time owned 
several tracts of land in Spencer County, however he was not listed 
as a teacher. 

Two years after Abe’s brief attendance at the Swaney school, he 
enrolled in his third and last school in Indiana This was in the 
1824- 25 term of a school taught by Azel W. Dorsey. Dorsey was by 
far the best of the three teachers of Lincoln. Dorsey was the person 
who had been appointed guardian of James Swaney, Abe's second 
teacher. 

Dorsey was born in 1784 in Kentucky, and on January 4, 1807, 
married Eleanor Spriggs in Nelson County. He engaged in farming 
in several different locations, one of which was near the Mill Creek 
farm of Tom Lincoln in Hardin County. At the time of Abe's birth, 
Dorsey was farming a tract near the Lincoln farm, however, it is not 
known if the Dorseys and Lincolns were acquainted in Kentucky. 

Dorsey moved to Indiana a few years before the Lincolns, and 
cleared a farm some miles west of the Little Pigeon Creek commun- 
ity. In May, 1816, he served as clerk of election for Ohio Township 
of Warrick County, and seemed to be much interested in the pioneer 
politics of that county. When Rockport was chosen as the site for 
the county- seat of the new county of Spencer, Dorsey's house at 
Rockport was used as a courthouse until one could be built. He. 
served as the first treasurer of the county and in January, 1818, he 
was elected coroner for the county. Dorsey helped to lay out the 
lots of Rockport and engaged in several different professions at 
Rockport. In March of 1819, he entered into a partnership with M.B. 
Snyder to open a merchant store at Rockport. Apparently, the busi- 
ness was unsuccessful; Dorsey sold his interest and the lots the 
store was built on and then moved to Dubois County. After a brief 
stay in Dubois County, Dorsey returned to Rockport where he opened 
one of the first schools in the community. 

Leaving Rockport in 1824, Dorsey was hired for the new school 
house built near the Little Pigeon Creek Baptist Church. Ward 
Lamon in his volume on the life of Lincoln, describes Dorsey's 
school as follows: ''It was built of unhewn logs, with windows of 
greased paper, the roof was just high enough for a student to stand 
erect." The building was a little over a mile southwest of the Tom 
Lincoln farm, very close to the present site of the Little Pigeon 
Creek cemetery. 

Although Dorsey emphasized the required reading, writing and 
arithmetic, he undoubtly fostered Abe's interest in law and politics 
by recounting his experiences as a county official and sharing his 
own library of books. Abe particularly became interested in arith- 
metic, probably because of a text entitled Pike’s Arithmetick. The 
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Lincoln family became the proud possessors of a copy of Pike’s 
book and Abe was not satisfied until he could work through the en- 
tire set of exercises by himself. 

Dorsey was Said to have remarked that Lincoln was his best 
scholar and notable for the dilegence and eagerness with which he 
pursued his studies. Dorsey only taught one term at the Little Pigeon 
school. In 1828, he migrated to Illinois, where he received land 
grants there for his 1812 war service. Dorsey did not live to see his 
prize pupil become president. He died on September 13, 1858 at the 
age of seventy-three and is buried about one-half a mile south of 
Huntsville, Illinois, 

For Abe Lincoln, formal schooling was over by the age of six- 
teen. He had, however, due to his extensive reading a much better 
education than most of his contemporaries. This is indicated by his 
appointment to the position of election clerk soon after arriving in 
Illinois, and his early election to the Illinois legislature. Without a 
doubt, Abe’s three Hoosier Schoolmasters helped to prepare him for 
the legal and political career that culminated in the White House. 


SUGGESTED READINGS FOR TEACHERS OF 
INDIANA HISTORY 


LINCOLN AND INDIANA 


Agar, Herbert, Abraham Lincoln (1952). 

Angle, Paul M., The Lincoln Reader (1947). 

Appleman, R. E. (ed.), Abraham Lincoln, From His Own Words..... 
(1942). 

Armstrong, Ida D., ‘The Lincolns In Spencer County,” Proceedings 
of the Southwestern Indiana Historical Society, 1923, pp. 54 - 62. 

Atkinson, Eleanor, Boyhood of Lincoln (1908). 

Babcock, Bernie, Little Abe Lincoln (1926). 

Bailey, Bernadine, Abe Lincoln’s Other Mother (1941). 

———————,› Abraham Lincoln, Man of Courage (1960). 

Beveridge, Albert J., Abraham Lincoln (1928). 

Blake, I. George, ‘Where Lincoln Walked In Southern Indiana,'' 
Indiana Teacher, February, 1957. 

Briggs, H.E. and Е.В. Briggs, Nancy Hanks Lincoln: A Frontier 
Portrait (1953). 

Buckley, Bruce R., ‘What Did Lincoln Sing?'' /ndiana Teacher, 
January, 1959. 

Byrd, Cecil K., **Lincolniana in the /ndiana Magazine of History,” 
IMH, XXXVIII, 382 - 394. 

Cady, John F., ‘The Religious Environment of Lincoln's Youth,” 
IMH, XXXVII, 16-30. 

Cavanah, Frances, They Knew Abe Lincoln (1952). 

Charnwood, С. R., Abraham Lincoln (1917). 

Coleman, C. B., **The Lincoln Legend,'' /MH, XXIX, 277-286. 

Cottman, George S., ‘*Lincoln in Indianapolis,” /MH, XXIV, 1-14. 

Ehrmann, Bess V., Lincoln and.His Neighbors (1948). 
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, The Missing Chapter In The Life of Abraham Lincoln 

1938). 

= = When Lincoln Went Flatboating From Rockport (pag - 
eant) (1928). 

Loo, “The Grigsbys,’’ Proceedings of the Southwestern 
Indiana Historical Society, 1923, pp. 89-92. 

Ehrmann, Eugenia and John Е. Iglehart, The Environment of Abraham 
Lincoln [n Indiana, IHSP, 8, No. 3 (1925), 147-170. 

Ehrmann, Max, ''Lincoln's Visit To Terre Haute,” /MH, XXXII, 59- 
61. 

Foster, Genevieve, Abraham Liíncoln's World (1944). 

Frankenburg, T. T., Lincoln The Hoosier (1927). 

Fraser, Marie, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Bibliography," /ndiana Teacher, 
February, 1959. 

LL, ‘Abe Lincoln’s World in 1816,” /ndiana Teacher, 
September, 1958. 

Books That Lincoln Walked To Borrow,’’ /ndiana 
Teacher, December, 1958. 

Funk, Arville L., “Тһе Tom Lincolns, Hoosier Pioneers,'* Outdoor 
Indiana, February, 1963. 

Gore, John R., Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln (1935). 

Grover, Marjorie J., **April 15, 1865,'' Outdoor Indiana, February, 
1960. 

Hall, Arthur Е. et al., The Lincoln Memorial Way Through Indiana 
1932). 

см ae L., **John Pitcher,’’ Proceedings of the Southwestern 
Indiana Historical Society, 1922, pp. 50-60. 

Harbison, W.A., ‘‘Indiana Republicans and the Re -election of Presi- 
dent Lincoln," /MZ, XXXIV, 42-64. 

——— ———————, ‘‘Lincoln and the Indiana Republicans, 1861-62,” 
IMH, XXXIII, 277-308. 

Hawkins, Hubert H., ‘‘Campaigns and Crisis,” /ndíana Teacher, 
September, 1960. 

Herndon, William H. and Jesse W. Weik, Life of Lincoln (Reprinted, 
1949). 

Hesseltine, William B., Lincoln and the War Governors (1948). 

Hobson, Jonathan T., Footprints of Abraham Lincoln (1909). 

Indiana Dept. of Conservation. TÀe Nancy Hanks Lincoln State 
Memorial (1952). 


Jordan, Philip D., ‘The Death of Nancy Hanks Lincoln,” IMH, XL, 
103 - 110. 

Kiper, Roscoe, ''Lincoln's Boyhood Days In Indiana,” Proceedings 
of Fourth Indiana History Conference, 1922, pp. 50-69. 

Kleinhenz, Louise E., “Ађе Ventures From Hoosier Shores,” /ndi- 
ana Teacher, February, 1959. 


, "Lincoln's Last Visit," /ndiana Teacher, March, 
1959. 


Lamon, Ward H., Life of Lincoln (1872). 

LeSueur, Meridel, Nancy Hanks of Wilderness Road (1949). 
Lincoln, Abraham, Autobiography (1947). 

Lincoln Memorial. Trails and Shrines of Abraham Lincoln (1934). 
Lorant, Stefan, Lincoln, A Picture Story Of His Life (1952), 9-21. 
Lucas, Elmer E., Boyhood Life Of Abraham Lincoln (1953). 
Luthin, Reinhard H., The Real Abraham Lincoln (1960). 


; "Indiana and Lincoln's Rise To The Presidency,” 
IMH, XXXVII, 385-405. 
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Mallett, Ann, **Footprints of Young Abe In Indiana,” /ndiana Teach- 
er, March, 1959. 

Manship, Paul, ‘fLincoln, The Hoosier Youth," /MH, XXVIII, 216- 
217. 

Marsh, S. Louise, Young Abe Lincoln (1929). 

McMurtry, В. Gerald, A New Portrait of Lincoln’s Childhood Envi- 
ronment (1939). 

, ‘The Lincoln Migration,’’ /MH, XXXIII, 385-421. 

____________., “Thomas Lincoln’s Corner Cupboard,” Lincoln 

Herald, 45, 19- 22, 32-33. 


Murr, J. Edward, аса In Indiana,'* /MH, XIII, 307-348, XIV, 
15 - 75, 148 - 182 


Nicolay, Toth G. aad John Hay (eds.), Abraham Lincoln’s Complete 
Works, 2 vols. (1907). 
Oakleaf, J. B., **Azel №. Dorsey, Lincoln’s Teacher In Indiana,” 
Ilinois Journal, 22, 447-451. 
Pratt, Harry E., Lincoln, 1809 - 1839 (1941). 
Redway, M.W..and Dorothy K. Bracken, Marks of Lincoln On Our 
Land (1957). 
Roll, Charles, /ndiana, One Hundred and Fifty Years of American 
Development (1931), I, 364-392. 
у 'Indiana's Part In The Nomination of Lincoln In 
1860,” ZMH, '"XXV, 1-13. 
Sandbusss Carl, Abe Linooln Grows Up (1931). 
LLL, Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years, 2 vols. (1926, 
1954) 
Tarbell, Ida M., Бату Life of Abraham Lincoln (1896). 
——————‚ In The Footsteps of the Lincolns (1924). 
L4 Life of Abraham Lincoln (1900). 
Thomas, Benjamin P., Abraham Lincoln (1952), 8-20. 
Thompson, William L., "А. Lincoln: Hoosier Boyhood,"' Outdoor 
Indiana, December, 1958. 
Thornbrough, Gayle and Dorothy Riker (eds.), Readings [n Indiana 
History, IH C, XXXVI (1956), 201-204, 542 - 546. 
Turner, James W., On Abraham Lincoln’s Trail From Hodgenville to 
Springfield (1930). 
Van Natter, Francis M., Lincoln’s Boyhood (1963). 
Vannest, Charles G., Lincoln The Hoosier (1928). 
Warren, Louis A., Abraham Lincoln (1934). 
; *Lincoln's Hoosier Schoolmasters,"" /MH, XXVII, 
104 - 118. 
— Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood (1926). 
Lincoln’s Youth, Indiana Years, Seven to Twenty- 
one, 1816- 1830 (1959). 
, Little Known Boyhood Adventures of Abe Lincoln 
(1940). 
, Little Known Lincoln Humor (1937). 
› ‘Тһе Lincolns, Hoosier Pioneers,” /MH, XXXVIII, 


251-264. 

; ‘Тһе Shipley Ancestry of Lincoln's Mother,” /MH, 

XXIX, 203 -212. 

» The Slavery Atmosphere of Lincoln’s Youth (1933). 

Weik, Jesse W., The Real Lincoln (1922). 

Yeaton, Clyde E., Boy of the Backwoods (1942). 

api owi W. F., ‘Lincoln and Private Lennan,” /MH, XLIX, 267- 
2. 
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SCHOOL IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


This month, ТІН is happy to introduce Miss Deloris Reynolds and 
her Indiana history class at Brook Park Elementary School of Marion 
County. Brook Park is one of the seven elementary schools in the 
Lawrence Township School System. 

Miss Reynolds was chosen for the Spotlight this month because of 
the fine system of supplemental projects that she uses for her fourth 
grade class in Indiana history. Indiana history is taught for one six- 
weeks grading period, usually in the second semester. Brook Park 
and the Lawrence system have a fine program of local history (city, 
county, etc) in the third grade which prepares the student for the 
study of state history in the succeeding year. 

In her class, Miss Reynolds uses Through The Years In Indiana 
as a basic text. However, she has organized an abundance of sup- 
plemental publications and materials that her students can use in 
developing an individual or class project. We think that many other 
fourth grade Indiana history teachers would benefit from knowing 
about Miss Reynolds’ projects. 

Following is a list of both individual and class projects that 
Miss Reynolds uses in her teaching: 


CLASS PROJECTS: 


1. Let groups of students work together in constructing a map lo- 
cating historical places that members of that group have visited 
in Indiana. 


2. Construct a series of Indiana maps, one showing the state 
parks, one showing the county- seats, one showing agricultural 
production, etc. 

3. Construct relief map showing locations of mounds in Indiana. 


4. Let one group construct a map of Indiana showing the effect of 
the glacier movements in Indiana. 


5. Make a time-line on Indiana History, showing the important 
historical events. 


6. Make arelief map of the old Northwest Territory. 


7. Make a current ''government tree’’ showing the branches of our 
state government. 


Let one group make a report on the State Song and its story. 


9. Make a map showing the routes of famous explorers who passed 
through Indiana. 


10. Let a group report on each of the state colleges and tell its 
story to the class. 


INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS: 


1. Make a collection of poems by Indiana authors. 
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2. Keep individual scrapbooks on certain parts of Indiana history. 
3. Keep individual scrapbooks on current Indiana history. 


4. Make individual reports on Indiana cities by writing to that city 
for information. 


5. Write a report on some event of local history and illustrate it 
with drawings. 


6. Make individual report with map on the part that George Rogers 
Clark played in our history. 


7. Read ard give a review of a book by an Indiana author. 

8. Keep a graph record of temperatures in Indiana. 

9. Make a collection of Indiana minerals, woods, tree leaves, etc. 
10. Make a report on the emblems of Indiana 


11. Make a county map of Marion County showing historical sites 
in the county. 


12. Make a report on the history of local schools illustrated with 
drawings. 


€ 


TIH was proud to bring the ‘‘spotlight’’ to Brook Park Elementary 
School and give recognition to its outstanding Indiana history 
teacher, Miss Deloris Reynolds. Let us know about other teachers 
who deserve recognition for superior work in Indiana History. 


GLOSSARY OF INDIAN NAMES AND SUPPOSED INDIAN 
NAMES, IN INDIANA 


Aboite. River and township in Allen County; corrupted from the French 
name Riviere à Boitte, or à Bouette, meaning ‘‘River of Minnows". The 
Miami name is Ма- kau - wi-ka - mi, or ‘‘Sandy Water”. 

Amo. Town in Hendricks County. Said to be the Potawatomi a'mo, or 
honey - bee; in reality the Latin amo, I love. 

Anderson. County seat of Madison County, named for William Anderson, 
Delaware head chief, whose Indian name was Кок - {0 wha-nund, or 
“Making a cracking Noise". The Delaware name of his town at this 
point was Ма - ра- mins - kink, or ‘‘Chestnut Tree Piace”. 

Anoka. Town in Cass County. Said to be a '*made- up” name, but is also 
a Sioux adverb meaning ‘‘on both sides". 

Apikonit. Miami name of Capt. Wm. Wells, abbreviated form of 'à-pi-ka -ni-ta, 
meaning the ‘‘groundnut’’, Apios tuberosa 

Ashkum. Reservation and village of Potawatomi chief of that name, in 
Miami County. Signifies “апу пе continuous’’. 

Atchepongquawe. See Butternut Creek. 

Aubbeencubbee. Township in Fulton County, and reservation of Potawatomi 
chief, Aub-bi-naub-bi. Means ‘‘Looking Backward’’ — equivalent to 
our slang term *'rubber-neck"', 

Black Hawk. Postoffice in Vigo County, named for celebrated Sauk Chief 
Mü-ka'-ta- mi -ci-kiak -kiak, or Black Sparrow Hawk. 

Black Loon. Reservation in Cass County for Miami named Má-ka -ta-mon - 
gwa, or Black Loon 
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Buckongehelas. Commonest form of name of Delaware war chief, and his 
town on White River.  Properly Pak-gant-ci-hi-las, or ''Breaker to 
Pieces". 

Butternut Creek. Tributary of the Salominee in Jay County. Indian name, 
usually written Atchepongquawe, is Miami 4t-tci-pang-kwa-wa ог 
*'Snapping Turtle Eggs”. 

Cakimi. Potawatomi woman, for whose children reservation known as Burnett 
Reserve, on the Wabash below the Tippecanoe, was made by the treaty 
of 1818. The name is Ka-ki mi, meaning Run Away from Ноте, 

Calumet. Two streams in northwestern Indiana tributary to Lake Michigan, 
the names of which were formerly written Calomick, Killomick, Keno- 
mick, or Kennoumic. These are dialect variations of the same word, 
ranging from Ken-nom-kia in the Potawatomi to Ge-kel-i-muk in the 
Delaware, and signifying a body of deep, still water. 

Cayuga. Postoffice in Vermillion County. Corrupted from the Iroquois 
Gwa-u-geh, said to mean ‘һе place of taking out; i. e. the beginning 
of a portage. 

Cedar Creek. Tributary of the St. Joseph, in Allen County. A literal trans- 
lation of its Potawatomi name, Mes-kwa'-wa-si-pi The town of the 
Potawatomi chief Metea was at its mouth, and was called Mes-kwa -wa- 
si -pi-o -tün, or Cedar Creek Town. 

Charley. А Miami who had a reservation in Wabash County, adjoining the 
City of Wabash. А creek emptying there is called Charley Creek. His 
Indian name was Ki-tun -ga, or Sleepy. 

Chechaukkose. Reservation and village, in Marshall County, of Potawatomi 
chief, Tci'^-tca-kos, or Little Crane. 

Chicago. (East) Town in Lake County. Means ''Place of Wild Onions". 

Chinquaque. Reservation in Cass County. Corruption of Cin-gwa -kwa, the 
Miami term for all the smaller evergreen trees. 

Chichipe Outipe. Given by Father Petit as the Potawatomi name of the 
Catholic mission at Twin Lakes, in Marshall County. The first word is 
ci-ci-pa, or duck; second word not identified. 

Chippecoke. Common form of name of Indian village at Vincennes, also 
written Chipkawkay, etc. These are corruptions of the abbreviation of 
the Miami name, 'Tcip-ka-ki-un-gi, or Place of (edible) Roots. The 
Delaware name written Chuphacking, Chupukin, or Chubhicking, has the 
same meaning. 

Chippewanaung. Treaty ground in Fulton County, of treaties with Pota- 
watomis, in 1836. The name refers to the proximity of Chipwanic Creek. 

Chip wanic. Tributary of the Tippecanoe, near Manitou Lake, in Fulton 
County. The name is a corruption of Tcip-wa-nuk', or Ghost Hole. 

Chopine. French nickname, meaning a pint measure, applied to two Miamis 
who had reservations in Whitley and Allen counties, respectively. Old 
Chopine's name was M&kwa-kia, or Beaver Head. Young Chopine was 
Pi-kan -ga, or Striking 

Coesse. Town in Whitley County. Corruption of Potawatomi nickname of a 
Miami band chief, pronouneed Ku-wü'-zi by Potawatomis, and Ko-wü -zi 
by Miamis; and meaning ‘‘Old Man''. 

Cornstalk. Postoffice in Howard County; also Pete Cornstalk Creek, а 
small stream in the same county. So called from the nickname of an old 
Miami, whose real name was A-san~=-zang, or Sunshine. 

Deer Creek. Tributary of the Wabash, emptying below Delphi. Formerly 
called Passeanong Creek, and same name given to Deer Creek prairie, 
opposite its mouth. This is the Miami name, meaning ‘‘The Place of the 
Fawn”. 
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Delaware. Name of county, town, and several townships. This is an Eng- 
lish word, referring to the residence of the Delaware Indians on Dela- 
ware River, which was named for Lord De La Warr, Govemor of Virginia. 
They call themselves Lenni Lenape, or True Men; and the western Indi- 
ans usually called them Wa -ра-па -ki, or Eastlanders. 

Dormin. Prairie in Laporte County. Corruption of m'da-mia, the Potawatomi 
word for maize or corn. 

Driftwood. Name of the East Fork of White River. Said to be a translation 
of the Miami name On -gwa-sa'-ka, which means driftwood. In the Rem- 
iniscences of Col. John Ketcham, p. 11, the name is given Hangona- 
hakwasepoo, which is evidently Delaware. 

Eagle Creek.  Tributary of White River, in Marion County. Chamberlain 
says: ‘Its Indian name was Lau-a-shinga-paim-honnock, or Middle of 
the Valley’’. 

Eel River. Tributary of the Wabash, emptying at Logansport. This and the 
French name, L'Anguille, are translations of the Miami name of the 
stream which is Ki-na-pi -k wo-mü -kwa, literally snake fish. 

Eel River. Tributary of White River in Greene County. The Delaware name 
was Сак -а-так, literally slippery fish. 

Elkhart. Tributary of the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan; also city and county. 
The name was originally Elk Heart, or Elksheart, which, like the French 
name Coeur de Cerf, is a literal translation of the Potawatomi name, 
Mi-ceh -weh-u-deh-ik, The name refers to the shape of an island at the 
mouth of the stream. 

Fall Creek. Тпбшагу of White River in Marion County. Chamberlain gives 
the Delaware name as ''Soo- sooc-pa-hal-oc, or Spilt Water".  Sok- 
pehelluk, or sookpehelluk, is the Delaware word for a waterfall. The 
Miami name of the stream is Tcünk -tun-un-gi, or ‘‘Makes a Noise 
Place", Both names refer to the falls at Pendleton, the only material 
waterfall in central Indiana. 

Flat Belly. Reservation in Noble and Kosciusko counties for the band of 
Pá-p&ki-tci, of which the English name is a literal translation. His 
village was at what is now called Indian Village, in Noble County. 

Fort Wayne. See Kekionga. 

Godfroy. Reservation of Francois Godfroy. He had no Indian name. The 
name Pah-lons=-wah, given in local histories is the Indian effort at 
pronouncing Francois. 

Huntington. County seat of Huntington County. The Miami name is Wi^-pi- 
tca-ki-un-gi, or Place of Flints, referring to a flint ridge which crosses 
the limestone here. 

Пе a L'Ail. French name meaning Island of Garlic, for a small island іп 

the Wabash, in Carroll County. The name is used in the treaty of St 

Mary'sin 1818, to locate a reservation to the children of Antoine Bondie. 


Indianapolis. On account of its location at the mouth of Fall Creek, the 
Miamis called this place Tcünk'-tun-un-gi, or ‘Makes a Noise Place". 

Illinois. The stem il-li ^ni, signifying ‘‘men’’, with French ending. 

Iroquois. Charlevoix derives this from their word hiro, meaning “1 have 
spoken’’; others as meaning ‘‘real serpents’’. In Indiana it is the name 
of a river tributary to the Kankakee, and a township in Newton County. 

Josina Creek. Corruption of To-sün-ia, common Miami abbreviation of 
Met-o-sün-ia, Miami chief whose village was at its mouth. It is made 
Metocinyah Creek on some maps. See Metosania, 

Kankakee. Father Charlevoix says the name is Theakiki, which the Сапа- 
dians had corrupted to Kiakiki. The Potawatomi name is Teh -yak-ki- 
ki” or Swampy country. Father Marest wrote it Huakiki, which is a cor- 
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ruption of the Miami name M’wha~-ki-ki, or Wolf Country. French map 
makers from these corruptions, developed Qui-que-que, and Quin-qui-qui, 
which were Anglicized to K an-k a-kee, 

Kekiongo. Common form of name of Indian town at Fort Wayne, and now 
in use for Fort Wayne. It is a corruption of Kis ka-kon, ог Ki'-ka-kon, 
an Ottawa tribe that had a town there; the meaning is ‘‘Clipped Head’’. 
The French called them Queues Соџрееѕ The Miamis corrupted this to 
Ki-ki-un^gi, and lost its meaning. They now call Gen. Wayne Ki-ki-a, 
because Ki-ki-un-gi would literally mean Ki -ki-a's place. 

Kenapacomaqua. Common form of name of Miami town at site of Logansport, 
destroyed by Gen. Wilkinson in 1791. The Indian word is Ki-na-pi-k wo- 
ma-kwa, meaning eel, or snake fish. It is the name given to Logansport, 
and to Eel River which empties there. 

Kentucky. А stream in southern Indiana. Its meaning is uncertain, as itis 
not known from what language it comes, and statements of the original 
form vary from Kain-tuck to Cantuckey. The Kentucky river in the State 
of Kentucky was formerly also called Cuttawa, which probably is an 
Algonquian word for Cherokee. The Miami name for a Cherokee is Ка- 
to -wa, 

Кемаппа. Postoffice in Fulton County, and reservation for Potawatomi 
chief Ki-wa'-na, the Prairie Chicken. The word also means ''lost'"'. 

Kickapoo. Creek in Warren County. Тће meaning of the word is uncertain; 
but Schoolcraft thought it a corruption of N'gikaboo, meaning ‘‘Otter’s 


Ghost’’. 

Kithtippecanunk. Common form of name of The Prophet’s Town, at the 
mouth of Tippecanoe river. It means Tippecanoe Town, or Place. See 
Tippecanoe. 


Killbuck. Creek in Madison County, named for Charles Killbuck, a Delaware 
who lived there. It is the family name of the descendants of a prominent 
Delaware who was converted by the Moravian missionaries. 

Kil sok wa. Granddaughter of The Little Turtle. Born 1810; died Sept. 4, 
1915, Pronounced Kil-so-kwa Her father, Little Turtle’s son was 
named Wak-cin-ga, ог The Crescent Moon, literally ‘‘Lying Crooked”. 
She married Antoine Revarre, and passed her later years near Roanoke, 
in Huntington County. 

Kokomo. County seat of Howard County; also small stream near there. 
Named for a Thorntown Indian, whose name was Ko-ka -ma, or The Diver. 

Lagro. Town in Wabash County, from Le Gros, the French nickname of a 
Miami chief who lived there. The Miamis called him О- за -то-п1, which 
means nothing, and is no doubt a corruption of Onza-la-mo-ni, the orig - 
inal name of the Salominie River, which empties at this point, and 
which the Indians gave the same name. See Salamonie. 

Little Deer Creek. Stream in Miami County. The Miami name is a-pàs -sí-a, 
which is their word for farın. 

Little Munsee. A Delaware town four miles east of Anderson, on the site of 
the old Moravian mission. For meaning see Muncie. 

Little River. Tributary of the Wabash, through which the portage to the 
Meumee was reached. Its Miami name isPa-wi-kam-si-pi, or ‘‘Standing 
Still River'', i. e. with no current. 

Logansport. County seat of Cass County, named for Captain Logan, a Shaw- 
nee Indian. His Indian name was Spemica Lawba, or High Horn. The 
Indians sometimes call Logansport Ki-na-pi-kwo-mü-kwa, because it is 
on the site of the old Miami Town of that name, and sometimes call it 
Sa-ki-wà -ki, because it is at the mouth of Eel River. 

Machesaw. Common form of name of reservation for a Potawatomi named 
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Mü-tcis-sa, or Bleating Fawn. 

Manhatton. Postoffice in Putnam County, named for Manhattan Island, New 
York. The original form of the word was Manatte — in Hudson's jour- 
nal it is Mana-hata — which is almost certainly intended for the Dela- 
ware word ‘‘menatey’’, meaning an island. 

Majenica. Postoffice, and creek, in Huntington County, named for a Miami 
chief, Man-ji=ni-kia, or Big Frame. 

Makkahtahmoway. Common form of name of a Potawatomi chief, Ma-ka -ta- 
m'w&ü, or Black Wolf, who had a joint reservation with Menominee, at 
Twin Lakes, in Marshall County. 

Manitou. Lake in Fulton County. This is the Potawatomi ma-ni'to referring 
to a spirit or monster said to inhabit the lake. 

Maumee. River of northeastern Indiana, tributary to Lake Erie. The name is 
a corruption of Mi-a=mi. It was formerly called Ottawa River from the 
residence of part of that tribe on its banks. John Johnston gave ‘‘Cagh- 
s-ren-du-te, or Standing Rock’’ as the Wyandot name of the stream. 

Maramech. Old nameofa bandof Miamis. It is the Peoria word for catfish, 
sometimes written maramek or maramak. The Miami form is ті- 1 10- 
так, sometimes written malamak. and the Odjibwa form is manamak, or 
manumaig The Miamis of Maramech were probably incorporated in what 
were known as the Eel Rivers at a later date. 

Mascoutin. A tribal name, which is substantially translated in their old 
name of the Fire Nation. 

Maxinkuckee. Lake in Marshall County; name corrupted from the Potawatomi 
name, Mog-sin-ki-ki, or Big Stone Country. The Miamis called it Мапр- 
sün-ki-ki, which has the same meaning. In the report of the survey for 
the Michigan Road, the name is given Mek-sin-ka-keek (Ind. Doc. Jour- 
nal, 1835, Doc. No. 8.). 

Mazaqua. Reservation in Cass County for Miami chief Mi-zi-kwa, meaning 
hail or hailstone. 

Memotway. Reservation in Fulton County for band of Potawatomi chief 
Meh^-mot-we^, or The Cat Bird. The literal meaning of the word is 
‘complaining’, or ‘‘crying out from pain’’, referring to the bird's note. 

Menominee. Potawatomi reservation in Marshall County, and village at 
Twin Lakes, for band of Mi-nom-i-ni. The name means wild псе, 

Merriam. The Miamis call this town Tci-kam- un -gi, or Place of the Twin, 
because McClure, who had a trading post there, had atwin brother. 

Meshingomeshia. Most common corruption of name of reservation in Wabash 
and Grant counties for band of Miami chief Mi-cin -gwü-min -dja, or Burr 
Oak Tree. 

Mesquabuck. Reservation and village in Kosciusko County, at site of town 
of Oswego, for Potawatomi chief Mes-kwa-buk. The name means 
**reddish or copper colored’’, 

Metea. Postoffice in Cass County, named for Potawatomi chief, Mi -ti-a, 
or “Кіѕѕ Ме". His Village was at the mouth of Cedar Creek, а. v. 

Metosanyah. Reservation, same as Meshingomeshia, q. v., his father, 8150 
а neighboring creek. The name Mü-to-sün іа, commonly abbreviated to 
То-зап -ia means Indian, or literally, ‘‘the living". 

Miami. Name of county, town, townships and streams, all named for the 
Miami nation. The plural form is Mi-a-mi-a-ki, but the early French 
chroniclers wrote it Oumiamiouek or -Oumiamiak, which is presumably 
their corruption of Wemiamik, the Delaware name of the Miamis, as 
given in the Walum Olum, meaning literally “а! beavers”, and figura- 
tively ''all friends’’. 

Michigan. Name of lake and city; probably of Odjibwa origin; compounded 
of Mi сі, meaning ‘‘great’’, and sá'-gi-e-gan, meaning “lake”, 
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Mishawaka. Town in St. Joseph County. The name is a corruption of the 
Potawatomi m’ce-waki-ki, meaning ‘‘country of dead trees’’, і. e. а 
deadening. 

Mishikinoqkwa. Name of the celebrated chief Little Turtle, also his village 
on Eel River, pronounced mi-ci-ki-noq-kwü, the ‘‘q’’ representing a 
sound of ‘‘gh’’ similar to German ‘‘ch’’. The literal meaning is ‘‘the 
Great Turtle’s wife’’, but specifically it is the name of the painted 
terrapin (chrysemys picta). It is commonly used as a personal name by 
the Miamis 

Mississinewa. Tributary of the Wabash, emptying at Peru. The name is a 
corruption of the Miami name Na-ma -tci-sin-wi, which means ‘‘it slants’’, 
or as applied to a stream, ‘‘it has much fall’’. 

Modoc. Postoffice in Randolph County. Тһе name is said to be the 
Shasteeca word for ‘‘enemy.’’ 

Mohawk. Postoffice in Hancock County, named for the Iroquois tribe. The 
name is said to be corrupted from Maugwawogs, meaning ‘‘man-eaters’’. 

Monon.  Postoffice, township and creek. This is a Potawatomi word, 
equivalent to the word ‘‘tote’’ as used in the South. 

Mota. Reservation and town in Kosciusko County. The name is pronounced 
тс іе, and means a jug, or big bottle. 

Mukkonsqua. ‘Name given to the celebrated captive Frances Slocum. It is 
pronounced muk-kons -kwá, and means Little Bear Woman. 

Mukkose. Reservation and village in Marshall County, meaning Little Beaver. 

Muncie. County seat of Delaware County, formerly called Munseetown or 
Muncey Town. This word, also spelled Monsy and Monthee, was orig- 
inally Min -si or Min -thi-u, meaning ‘‘people of the stony country". The 
Delaware name of their town which stood here, or of the old town just 
above it on the other side of the river, was Wa -pi-ka-mi -kunk, or White 
River Town. The name Outainink, sometimes applied to it, is the Dela- 
ware u-ten-ink, which means ‘‘place of the town’’, ог ‘‘place where the 
town was’’, 

Muskackituck. River in southern Indiana, often improperly written, Muscata- 
tack. The Delaware name was Mosch-üch-hit-tuk — ‘‘ch’’? sounded as 
German — or Clear River. In Ind. House Journal, 1820-1, p. 54, the 
name is given Muschachetuck. 

Muskelonge. Lake in Kosciusko. The name means ‘‘the great pike’’. The 
Odjibwa form of this word is maskinonge. 

Nancy Town. Delaware village on White River, properly Nantikoke, from an 
Indian of that name who lived there. The Nantikokes were a sub-tribe 
of the Delawares, the name meaning ''tide- water people’’. 

Nappanee. Town in Elkhart County. The name is the Missisauga па -pa-ni, 
meaning ‘‘flour’’. 

Naswawkee. Reservation in Marshall County, of Nas-wa-ka, a Potawatomi 
chief. The name means ''The Feathered Arrow’’, 

Neahlongquah. Reservation in Allen County, for a Miami named N&-wi - 
leng-won'-ga, meaning ''Four Wings". He was called “Бар Legs” by 
the whites. 

Notawkah. Potawatomi chief who shared the Menominee reservation in Mar- 
shall County. The пате No-ta-ka means “ће hears", or “ће listens". 

Okawmause. Potawatomi reservation, properly О -ko-mouse, meaning ‘‘Little 
Chief”. 

Ontario, Postoffice in Lagrange County. Schoolcraft says this is a Wyan- 
dot word — originally on-on-ta-ri-o — meaning ‘‘beautiful hills, rocks, 
waters’’, 


Osage. Name of Miami town at mouth of the Mississinewa, given because 
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an Osage Indian lived there, The Miami name was Wa-ca~ci, which is 
their name for the Osage tribe. 

Ohio. River and county. Ohio is an Iroquois exclamation signifying ''beauti- 
ful’’, The Miami name of the river is Kan-zün -z&-pi-wi, or Pecan River. 

Osceola Postoffice in St. Joseph County, named for the Seminole chief. 
The word, properly os-y-o-hul-la, is the name of the great ‘‘medicine 
drink’’ of the Creeks, called ‘‘black drink” by the whites, a decoction 
of the leaves of the cassena or yaupon (ilex vomitoria). 

Oswego. Town in Kosciusko County, at the outlet of Tippecanoe Lake. 
The word is Iroquois, meaning ‘‘flowing out’’. The town is on the site 
of the Potawatomi village of Meskwabuk. 

Otsego. Township in Steuben County. The name is Iroquois, from the New 
York lake, and is said to refer to a rock in that lake. 

Ottawa. Early name of the Maumee River. This, or its short form, Tawas, 
is said to mean ‘“‘i:aders’’. 

Ouictanon. Miami tribe, and French post on the Wabash, now shortened to 
Wea, It is from the Miami wa-wi -a-tan wi, meaning ‘ап eddy”, liter- 
ally ‘‘it goes in a round channel"; and the terminal locative; i. e. 
‘Place of the eddy’’. 

Owasco. Postoffice in Carroll County. An Iroquois word meaning ‘‘floating 
bridge". 

Patoka. River, tributary (о the Wabash. Ра-іо ka is the Miami word for 
Comanche, a number of whom were held as slaves by the Illinois and 
Miamis in early days. The French wrote it Padocquia or Padouca. 

Peru. The site of this city was called ik'-ki-pis-sin-nung, or Straight 
Place, by the Miamis, because the Wabash at this point is straight for 
about two miles. 

Piankeshaw. Miami tribe. The name is pronounced Pi-un-gi -ca; meaning 
uncertain. 

Pipe Creek. Stream and township in Cass County. The пате is a literal 
translation of the Miami name of the stream, P wa-ka -па, 

Peshewa. Common corruption of Pin-ji -wa, the name of Jean Baptiste 
Richardville, last head chief of the Miami nation. The word is the name 
of the wildcat, but is now commonly used for the domestic cat. 

Ponceau Pichou. An American corruption of Panse au Pichou, the French 
name of Wildcat Creek; a literal translation of the Miami name, Pin-ji- 
wa-mo -tai, or Belly of the Wildcat. Written also Ponce Passu 

Potawatomi. Indian tribe. The name means Makers, or Keepers, of the Fire. 

Prophet's Town. See Kithtippiekanunk. 

Raccoon Creek. Tributary of the Wabash. The name is a translation of the 
Miami name, &-se-pa -na-si-pi wi. 

Roanoke. Town in Huntington County. The name is the word used by the 
Virginia Indians for their shell-money; written also roenoke, rawrenock, 
etc. 

Russiaville. Town in Howard County. The name is a corruption of Richard- 
ville, the name originally given to the County, in honor of the Miami 
chief. 

St. Joseph River. Tributary of Lake Michigan. The Miami name is Sa-ki- 
wü-si-pi-wi, or Coming-out River, referring to the portage at South Bend. 
The Potawatomi form of the name is Sag -wa-si -bi. 

St. Joseph River. The north fork of the Maumee. The Miami name is Ко- 
tci -sa-si -pi, or Bean River. 

St. Mary's River. South fork of the Maumee. The Miami name is Ma-me -i-wa 
Si-pi^-wi, or Sturgeon Creek. John Johnson said the Shawnee name was 
Cokotheke sepe, or Kettle River. 
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Salamonie. Tributary of the Wabash. This is a corruption of the Miami 
name On -za-lü-mo-ni, the Miami name of the blood-root (sanguinaria 
Canadensis), literally ‘“‘yellow paint’’, which is given to this stream. 

Shankitunk. Stream in southern Indiana. The word probably means ‘‘Shady 
place”. 

Shawnee. Creek and township in Fountain County, named for the Indian 
tribe. The name means ‘‘Southerner’’, The Miami form is Ca-wan ма. 

Shepahcannah. The Miami husband of Frances Slocum; and his village on 
the Mississinewa The word means ‘һе awl’’; and is pronounced Ci- 
ра“-Ка-па. In later years he became deaf, and was called Ka-kip -ca, 
or The Deaf Man; and his village was called The Deaf Man’s Village. 

Shipshewana. Postoffice in Lagrange County, also creek and lake, named 
for a Potawatomi Indian, Cup -ci-wa -по, or ‘‘Vision of a Lion’’. 

South Bend. The site of South Bend was called Sa-ki-wá-yun-gi, or 
'fComing out place'', i, e. the beginning of a portage. 

Sugar Creek.  Tributary of the Wabash, originally called Sugar Tree Creek, 
which is the meaning of the Miami name S&-na-min -dji si-pi -wi. 

Tatapachsit. A Delaware chief, otherwise known as The Grand Glaize King, 
and his town on White River. Tà-t&-pach -si-ta is the Miami form of his 
name, and means “It splits in a circle — or spiral. The Delaware form 
is T8-t&pach-ski, recorded in a Pennsylvania treaty as ‘‘Tatabaugsuy ог 
The Twisting Vine". The word is probably the name of the American 
Woodbine (lonicera grata), the one twisting woody vine of the Delaware 
habitat. 

Tecumseh.  Postoffice in Vigo County, named for the Shawnee Chief Ti- 
kum-tha The name means ''going across’’ or ‘‘Crossing over’; and 
as he belonged to the Spirit Panther clan, it indicates a meteor cross- 
ing the sky. 

Thorntown. In Boone County, Godfroy gave the name of the Indian village 
here as Ka-wi-a-ki-un-gi or “Расе of Thorns.’’ Sarah Wadsworth called 
it Ka-win-ja-ki-un-gi, i. e., '"Thorn Tree Place." 

Tippecanoe. River, lake, county, town and townships. The name is a cor- 
ruption of the Potawatomi Ki-tüp -i-kon-nong, meaning Ki-táüp -i-kon 
place or town.  Ki-tüp -i-kon is their word for the buffalo fish, and was 
the name of the river. See Kithtappecanunk. 

Topeah. Reservation in Allen County of Miami chief, known as Francois 
Lafontaine. His Miami name То -pi-a, means ‘‘Frost on the Bushes”. 

Topeka.  Postoffice in Lagrange County, named for city in Kansas. The 
word is the Shawnee name of the Jerusalem artichoke (helianthus tuber- 
osus). 

Trail Creek. Tributary of Lake Michigan, at Michigan City. The name, and 
the French name, Riviere du Chemin, are translations of the Potawatomi 
name, Мі-е“ we- si-bi ~ we, 

Twightwees. English name for the Miamis, formerly written T wichtwichs, 
Tawixtwis, or twigh-twighs, probably the Iroquois word for ‘‘snipe’’. 

Vermillion. Tributary of the Wabash, and County named for the river. Hough 
gives the Indian name as Osanamon, which is an Algonquian name for 
Vermillion paint, meaning ''yellow-red''. The French called the river 
Vermillon Jaune. The Miamis use a-lá-mo пі for vermilon paint. 

Wabash. River, county, city and townships. The Miami пате of the river is 
Wa'-ba-ci-ki, ог Wa-pa-ci-ki, 'b" and “‘p’’ being convertible in Miami. 
This is an adjective implying that the object to which it is applied is 
pure ог bright white, inanimate, and natural. In this case it refers to 
the limestone bed of the upper part of the stream. 

Wabash. County seat of Wabash County. The Miamis called this location 
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Ta-king-ga-mi-un-gi, or ‘‘Cold (running) Water Place’’, referring to а 
fine spring, known as Paradise Spring, Hanna’s Spring, or Treaty Spring. 

Waco. Postoffice in Daviess County. The name is that of a sub-tribe of 
the Witchita Indians, pronounced Ме -ko, and sometimes written in the 
Spanish form Hueco. It is said to be their word for ‘‘heron’’, 

Wakarusa. Postoffice in Elkhart County, named for the Kansas stream. It 
is said to mean “'ћар-деер'', 

Walum Olum. The celebrated record obtained from the Delaware Indians on 
White River, The name is pronounced "а "ит о -lum, and means ‘‘paint- 
ed record’’, 

Wapasepah. Reservation in Allen County, for Wa -pá-se-pa-na, or The White 
Raccoon, a Miami. 

Wawasee. Lake and postoffice in Kosciusko County, named for a Potawatomi 
chief Wa'-wi-üs'-si. This is the word for the full moon, literally *‘the 
round опе''. 

Wawpecong. Postoffice in Miami County. Sarah Wadsworth says this place 
was originally called Wa'-pi-pa-ka-na, ог shell-bark hickories, from a 
number of these trees growing there. 

Wea. Creek, postoffice and prairie in Tippecanoe County. The name is an 
abbreviation of Ouiatanon, which see. 

Wesaw. Reservation and creek in Miami County named for the Miami chief 
Wisa The name means the gall-bladder. 

White River. The largest tributary of the Wabash. Its Miami name is Ма“ 
pi-ka-mi-ki, or ''white waters”. The Delawares sometimes used this 
name, and sometimes called it Wa-pi-ha -ni, or White River. 

Winamac. County seat of Pulaski County, named for a Potawatomi chief, 
Wi-na-mük. The word means ‘‘cat-fish’’; literally ‘‘mud fish”. 

Winnebago. An old Indian town. whose site is now in the suburbs of Lafay- 
ette The name means ““Реор1е of Winnipeg", and Winnipeg means 
*'stinking water’’. 

Winona. Lake and Assembly ground near Warsaw. The name is the same 
as the Wenonah of Longfellow's Hiawatha It is a Sioux proper name 
given to a female who is a first-born child. 

Wyalusing. Stream in Jennings County, named for the Pennsylvania stream. 
Heckewelder says that the word — ''properly 'M'chwihillusink" — means 
“at the dwelling-place of the hoary veteran’’. 

Wyondotte. Postoffice in Chawford County, named for the Indian tribe. The 
name probably means “People of One Speech’’. The tribe is also known 
by its French name, Huron. 

Yellow River. Tributary of the Kankakee, which Brinton identifies with the 
Wisawana (Yellow River) of the Walum Olum, The Potawatomi name of 
this stream is We-thau -ka-mik', or `` Yellow Waters". 


Note: The above was taken from Jacob P. Dunn's Indiana and Indianans, 
volume I, pages 86-97. Dunn was widely recognized as an authority on 
Indian linguistics in this area. 
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